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THE INNOCENCE OF THE GIVEN 


HE world is full of a number of things. Some of them are 

known about by human minds. Some are actually given to 
human minds—that is, they are ingredients of the conscious expe- 
rience of those minds. There is plainly an intimate relation between 
the process by which things are known about and the process by 
which things are given. This intimacy has been made much of by 
the epistemological tradition in modern philosophy, until almost 
any discussion regarding mind and its object is shot through with 
unexamined assumptions concerning what must be known about 
the given or what can not be known about the ungiven. The follow- 
ing pages are designed to help discover the true relation of knowl- 
edge and givenness, and will attempt to unravel some typical snarls 
in contemporary theory by means of the principle, in many respects - 
not unfamiliar, that givenness is not knownness, and that the given- 
ness of a thing is neither necessary nor sufficient for a knowledge 
about it. The given is as such mere fact, innocent of self-knowledge, 
to be known, if at all, indirectly, inductively, and inconclusively. 

This account represents itself as an instance of knowledge about 
the given, and therefore represents itself as fallible. With this reser- 
vation, I assume the reality of what is called conscious experience, 
in myself and others. Regarded introspectively, the mind reveals 
itself as an organization of conscious experience, a rapid pattern of 
qualities and relations. In this gallantry-show of experience, knowl- 
edge is not so clear-cut and personable as we often suppose. At 
best, however, it is a recognizable procession, beginning with a prob- 
lem or an occasion, spreading through frail swift sequences of the 
systematic habits, the Bewusstseinslagen, the symbolic imagery, and 
the kinesthetic sensations which are the ingredients of the process 
of interpretation, and characteristically consummated by the ex- 
perience familiarly known as fulfilled anticipation. 

Everything and anything of which the mind is immediately 
aware, any mental content, is given to that mind, in the dual sense 
that it is an ingredient of conscious experience and that it can be a 
datum or occasion for interpretation. The tradition of empiricism 
has too often implied that there must be a queerness and speciality 
about the kind of thing which is ‘‘given.’? It was supposed that the 
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given must be something qualitative and simple; that it must be 
something coercive and apparently imposed from outside; that it 
must be a buzzing, blooming confusion, a blind problem. On the 
contrary, the given, as I mean it, is very often highly structured and 
articulate ; it may be as amenable or spontaneous as you please; and it 
may itself be the whole fabric of an interpretation and the solution 
of a problem. 

Readers of Mr. C. I. Lewis will recognize that I dissent from 
his ascription to the datum of sundry peculiarities, but will recog- 
nize also how I am borrowing from his doctrine, and especially 
from his recurrent theme that ‘‘there is no knowledge merely by 
acquaintance.’’? Mr. Lewis’s work is the systematic consummation 
of the pragmatic theory of the percept and the concept, the theory 
that ‘‘having’’ is not ‘‘knowing’’ and that there is ‘‘an element of 
mediation, that is, of art, in all knowledge.’’? But that appear- 
ances blandly are what they are, making no claim and deserving no 
blame, innocent both of error and of truth, is a lesson older than the 
pragmatists. It was taught by Aristotle, Epicurus, Descartes, and 
Kant, and it is to-day so familiar on the lips of philosophers of all 
schools that it requires, rather than a defense, a somewhat more pre- 
cise statement than usual and a more extended application. In 
these surveys I shall employ the word ‘‘knowledge’’ not only for 
true opinion, but also for possibly or actually false opinion, and an 
instance of knowledge (as an abstract particular) I shall call simply 
‘a knowledge.’’ Wherever I mention the ‘‘innocence’’ or ‘‘in- 
scrutability’’ of the given, I shall mean, and mean only, the char- 
acters defined by the following paragraphs. The words are as good 
‘‘marks’’ as I can find, but I can not be responsible, of course, for 
their further connotations in ordinary speech. 

1. The being of z is not a knowledge about x. This follows 
from the fact that knowledge is a peculiar and complex structure 
and one within conscious experience. 

2. The givenness of x to conscious experience will in general 
involve not even the givenness of very much about x. Even if z is 
complex, given with a content, or context, or both, it will never dis- 
play all, or even a considerable part, of those characters and rela- 
tions which an effective knowledge about x must know or adjust to. 
By hypothesis, it can not display its relations to what is not given, 
and just these relations are what is most frequently in question. 

1 Mind and the World-Order, p. 118. 

2 John Dewey, The Influence of Darwin, etc., p. 80. The pragmatic doc- 
trine that knowledge is not ‘‘contemplative’’ thus implies that givenness is not 
knownness. On the other hand, the pragmatic ‘‘postulate of immediate em- 
piricism,’’ that ‘‘a thing is what it is experienced as’’ (op. cit., p. 234, e.g.), 


implies that givenness is knownness. The contradiction still apparently awaits 
resolution. 
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3. The givenness of x, no matter how rich and articulate « may 
be, is not knowledge about x. If x is not complex, or not complex 
in the manner of the knowledge-pattern, its givenness can not consti- 
tute knowledge at all. If x is complex in the manner of the knowl- 
edge-pattern, its givenness will constitute a knowledge; and if such 
xz at the same time occupies also an appropriate situation with re- 
spect to a further structure which also is complex in the manner of 
the knowledge-pattern, then its givenness will constitute not only 
a knowledge, but at the same time a datum which a knowledge is 
about. But even at this furthest stretch, the knowledge which the 
givenness of x constitutes will not be the knowledge for which its 
civenness constitutes a datum. 

4. The givenness of x, furthermore, even as an ingredient or ad- 
junct of an actual knowledge about z, is not in general sufficient for 
true knowledge about z*. This proposition is substantiated theoreti- 
cally by the pragmatic analysis, which showed that knowledge is a 
discursive and anticipatory structure which is for the most part 
transcendent of and loosely knit to any of the things which it may 
be said to be ‘‘about,’’ even when these things are given. The 
proposition furthermore is substantiated empirically by the observa- 
tion that knowledge about the given is, as a matter of fact, fallible. 
Since professional epistemologists, at any rate, hold numerous and 
contrary beliefs about the nature and locus of the given, most 
epistemologists must be mistaken about the given. Finally, the 
proposition can be supported dialectically by the unmanly but, so 
far as I can see, unmeetable argument that if I am wrong when I 
say about the given that it is possible to be wrong about the given, 
then I must be right. 

If there is any exception to the rule, it will be knowledge which 
is not only about the given, but about nothing but the given qualities 
and relations of the given. Can a person doubt that he doubts or 
that he intuits certain qualities in certain phenomenal relations? 
Such harmless exception, where knowledge converges on the presence 
of indefeasible fact, is certainly the nearest to infallibility. But 
when I try to catch myself at the actual point of infallibility, my 
conscious state seems to be either mere goggling attention and érox7, 
or an arbitrary choice of attitude toward the given, or a scheme of 
conventional interpretation and communication which classifies the 
given with something from the past and anticipates something from 
it for the future. Only the last is knowledge, and it is fallible. 

5. The givenness of x, again, even as an adjunct or ingredient 
of knowledge about z, is not in general necessary for true knowledge 


3 This means, among other things, that even if a given x could be a knowl- 
edge about itself, it would not therefore be an infallible knowledge. 
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about zx. This proposition also is substantiated theoretically by the 
analysis of knowledge, and by the apparent general extraneousness 
of knowledge to its objects even when its objects are given. The 
preceding proposition was substantiated empirically by the reflec- 
tion that there exist contrary opinions about the given, and that 
some of these must be false. The present proposition might be 
thought to be substantiated equally by the reflection that there exist 
contradictory opinions about the ungiven (such as that it is existent 
and non-existent, or material and immaterial) and that one of 
each pair of these must be true. There is, however, a philosophical 
party who would controvert the latter argument by alleging that 
neither of two contradictory opinions about the ungiven can be 
ealled ‘‘true’’ because all opinions about the ungiven are ‘‘mean- 
ingless.’’ This allegation seems to me arbitrary and erroneous, but 
it can be decisively countered only by a rival doctrine of meaning. 
To some extent our meagre analysis of knowledge affords such a 
rival doctrine. Meantime, virtually everybody believes he can have 
knowledge of the ungiven, and the only alternative to supposing 
that a person can know the ungiven is a mute and instantaneous 
skepticism, where there is neither meaning nor knowledge at all. 

In order that a wide inspection of the results of the principle of 
the innocence of the given may seem as little diffuse and indiscrim- 
inate as possible, I adopt a simple logical architectonic. The notions 
to be criticized presuppose that the givenness of a thing either is 
equivalent to, or is implied by, or implies, knowledge of that thing. 
Such a presupposition is capable of application in the following 
forms. (1) If a thing is known, it must be given. (2) If a thing is 
not given, it can not be known. (3) If a thing is given, it must be 
known. (4) If a thing is not known, it can not be given. The first 
two propositions are counter-implicative, and therefore equivalent, 
to one another. They assert that givenness is necessary for knowl- 
edge. The second two are not equivalent to the first two, but are 
complementary to them. They are counter-implicative and equiva- 
lent to one another. They assert that givenness is sufficient for 
knowledge. I find it convenient to consider the arguments in the 
order enumerated, and persons who deplore so much formal logic 
are begged to tolerate it for its instrumental value. 

1. ‘‘If a thing is known, it must be given.’’ The extent to which 
this fallacy is presupposed by the theory of intuition and by the 
latter’s critique of intellectualism is too obvious to require com- 
ment. Intuitionism, however, is an extreme variety of epistemologi- 
cal monism, and the proposition has been employed more covertly by 
the realistic monist. The latter has seemingly accepted it as major 
premise, conjoined with it the minor premise that we do, as a matter 
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of fact, have knowledge about the independent world of nature, and 
drawn the conclusion that the independent world of nature must 
actually be immanent in the experience of the knower. The same 
major premise is more consciously employed by philosophers puzzled 
by the so-called problem of the knowledge of other minds. Mr. S. 
Alexander, for example, urges that since we surely know each other’s 
minds, our minds must be sometimes in literal contact with or given 
to one another.* Either conclusion, that of the ordinary monist or 
that of the enjoyer of other minds, remains, of course, a possible 
hypothesis; but if it is false that a thing which is known must be 
given they are both unnecessary expedients for the purpose alleged. 

2. ‘‘If a thing is not given, it can not be known.’’ This will be 
recognized as the crux of an indefatigable argument both against 
epistemological dualism and against metaphysical realism. The 
epistemological dualist asserts that the objects of knowledge are not 
given. If it is also true that if a thing is not given it can not be 
known, the dualist has thereby asserted that the objects of knowledge 
can not be known. Nay, the dualist’s very reference to an ungiven 
object is meaningless, and his theory confutes itself. The metaphysi- 
eal realist ostensibly asserts merely that what is consciously given 
is significant of and continuous with a universe of events which are 
not consciously given. In maintaining this doctrine, however, he 
manifestly maintains that he knows something about the ungiven, 
and the subjectivist’s argument against realism becomes at this 
point indistinguishable from the monist’s argument against dual- 
ism. The accusation either that the dualistic or that the realistic 
theory contradicts the nature of knowledge and is in fact ‘‘mean- 
ingless’’ has been tirelessly reiterated by naive realists, by mentalists, 
and by positivists since Berkeley’s time. Neither accusation, mani- 
festly, is of any validity in default of the assumption that the given- 
ness of an entity is necessary to knowledge about it. 

3. “‘If a thing is given, it must be known.’’ The frankest ex- 
ponents of this premise are the mystics and intuitionists, who main- 
tain unreservedly that sheer givenness is a kind of knowledge so 


complete and certain that the discursive intelligence is in comparison 


a hopeless falsifier. The ideal or only way of knowing a thing is to 
have that thing or even simply to be it. 

Now, the notion that to be a thing is to know it we have already 
repudiated in principle. In practice, it would imply that a star 
knows more about itself than an astronomer, and that you and I, for 
instance, are from birth onward utterly perfect psychologists, realiz- 
ing infallibly the Socratic injunction ‘‘Know thyself.’’ The truth 
is that a star, whatever its other merits, neither is nor has any knowl- 


4 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, pp. 31-33. I suspect a similar device on 
the part of Ward and Laird. 
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edge. To be a star, therefore, would not entail a perfect knowledge 
about stars, not even a knowledge that one was a star. It would 
entail no knowledge at all. 

The mystic, however, may claim, not an outright identity with 
his object, but only an immediate experience of it. Traditionally 
this object is God, and the experience is somehow a guarantee of its 
own validity. ‘‘They have had their vision and they know.’’5 
Now, we are not at all compelled by our principle to deny that the 
mystic in point of fact has had an immediate experience of God, 
but we are compelled to deny that he is thereby in a position to 
judge impeccably that it is God of which he has an immediate ex- 
perience. One of the most tragic delusions of humanity is that the 
vivid urgency of an experience certifies whatever hypothesis about 
that experience may be concomitantly entertained by the experi- 
ent.® 

What is true of the presence of God is true a fortiori not only 
of the supposed intuition of mundane things, of time and space, of 
rivers, trees, and animals, but likewise of the self or mind, which 
has been supposed to share special honors with Deity as an object 
of intuitive revelation. Cardinal Newman found ‘‘two and two 
only absolutely and luminously self-evident beings, myself and my 
Creator,’’? while in our time the personalists enjoy ‘‘the experi- 
enced fact that every item of experience belongs to a self.’’* It is 
true similarly of the freedom of the will, in which, as Mr. Urban 
says, ‘‘most thinkers recognize . . . a fact of immediate experience 
or intuition.’’® Especially profuse intuitions of this tenor have 
blessed the so-called ‘‘new humanists,’’ who profess to intuit, at 
one stroke and indefectibly, that man is dual, free, and immortal. 
That ‘‘there is an immortal essence presiding like a king over his 
appetites,’’ Mr. Babbitt says, is ‘‘a psychological fact, one of the 
immediate data of consciousness,’’?° while a recent neo-humanist 
textbook alleges that it is a ‘‘directly palpable fact of experience 
that our feelings, thoughts, decisions do somehow effect changes in 
the physical world.’’** To all of these contentions, I believe, we 

5 James, A Pluralistic Universe, p. 308. Cp. St. Bonaventura: ‘‘ Deus 
praesentissimus est ipsi animae et eo ipso cognoscibilis.’? (Quoted by Gilson, 
The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 58.) 

6H. N. Wieman, The Issues of Life, p. 190, comments instructively on 
this aberration of ‘‘the empirical method’’ in religion. 

7 Bosanquet quotes this, The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 
253-254, and cites Bishop Westcott to the same effect. 

8 E. S. Brightman, in Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy, p. 162. 

9W. M. Urban, Fundamentals of Ethics, p. 396. 

10 Humanism and America, ed. Foerster, p. 39. Cp. Paul Elmer More, op. 
cit., p. 68. 


11 Burnham and Wheelwright, Philosophical Analysis, p. 335; and simi- 
larly, p. 345. 
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must reply that although it is no more than doubtful whether the 
self, the élan vital, or the freim vital either is or can be given to the 
individual consciousness, it is quite certain that it never could be 
given that what was given was the self, the élan vital, or the frem 
vital. 

The doctrine of intuition is of one piece with a ‘‘rich’’ strain 
in our modern empiricism which glories in the belief that the heart 
has its reasons which the reason does not know, and that along 
with the scientific intellect’s way of apprehending reality there 
are the equally legitimate and much more ‘‘concrete’’ ways of re- 
ligion, art, morality, and friendship. This, I think, is confused 
and pernicious teaching. Religious enthusiasm, artistic ecstasy, 
moral anguish or complacency, ‘‘the satisfied insight of personal 
love’’—all these may be better than knowledge, more vital, nobler 
and ‘‘thicker’’; but they are not better knowledge than knowledge 
is. They are not even substitutes for knowledge or competitors of 
knowledge. They are things to be known about. 

Kindred to the notion of odd and uncognitive substitutes for 
cognition is the doctrine of the ‘‘sixth sense,’’ the spiritual sense, 
for instance, by alleging which it is possible for an apologist to put 
the onus of personal defect on his opponent.'* It is germane to 
the theory of conscience and the moral sense, and even, I think, to 
Mr. G. E. Moore’s belief that goodness can not be known analyti- 
eally or discursively, but only intuitively, ‘‘like yellow.’’ Prob- 
ably the most widely diffused error of the sort is the conviction of 
the uninstructed commonalty that being familiar with a thing is 
equivalent to understanding it. This conviction has its professional 
analogue in the prejudice which assails philosophy in general and 
naturalism in particular on the ground that a technical and ana- 
lytic explanation of vital or ‘‘spiritual’’ phenomena, for instance, 
commits the fallacy of obscurum per obscurius and is vain sophisti- 
cation. 

On some less sublime issues of epistemology, the notion that the 
givenness of a thing entails a knowledge of it is characteristic of 
the arguments of philosophers who would repudiate any general 
charge of intuitionism. It is the grand fallacy of the whole ‘‘criti- 
cal’’ tradition of modern philosophy that, because knowledge is 
given, the philosopher can begin with at least an infallible knowl- 
edge about knowledge. We have observed Mr. Alexander’s assur- 
ance that if other person’s minds were not given to us, we could 
not know that other persons have minds. More common is the 

12 *‘Tf he has not, or says he has not, this consciousness, he must be re- 
garded as one whose powers are imperfect.’’ Bosanquet quotes Westcott, loc. 


cit., with apparent approval. Newman was especially adept in this nice form 
of castigation. 
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opposite assurance that if other persons’ minds were given to us, 
we could not help knowing that it was other persons’ minds which 
were given. Direct realists have argued similarly that experience 
is intuited as being ‘‘outside of the subject knowing,”’ critical real- 
ists, on the contrary, that ‘‘transcendent reference’’ is an intuited 
part of their representative ideas, realists pure and simple that 
there is a ‘‘direct perception by consciousness of the existence of 
external reality.’’** On the other hand, mentalists like Berkeley 
and dualists like Mr. Lovejoy have supposed they could read off 
from their data that the data are intrinsically non-physical, and 
Mr. Lovejoy has agreed with Kant that experienced space is in- 
tuited to be Euclidean. Once more, it is not necessary to deny that 
some of the facts alleged may actually be given to experience, but 
only that the givenness of such facts could constitute or must result 
in a knowledge that it was the facts described, and not some other 
facts, which were being given. 

A multitude of logical sins of this sort, I suspect, are covered 
by so-called ‘‘phenomenology,’’ not only by Husserl’s elaborate 
doctrine of the intuition of essences and essential relations, but by 
the looser usage of Gestalt psychology which engenders, for in- 
stance, such a statement as that ‘‘high tones are phenomenologically 
higher in space than low ones.’’?* Any such claim to be able to 
cognize directly the characters and relations of the phenomenal field 
vitally affects the theory of perception, because the characters and 
relations thus revealed are often supposed to be inconsistent with 
those of the physical world. 

4. ‘‘If a thing is not known, it can not be given.’’ Of all our 
four propositions this is probably the most thoroughly embroiled 
in twentieth-century discussions of the nature and locus of the per- 
ceptual datum. Its principle is that if we are in any wise ignorant 
about any entity, then that entity can not possibly be the datum of 
consciousness; or, what is the same thing, that nothing can be true 
about the datum which is not at the time immediately and inerrably 
known to be true. 

Mr. Lovejoy, for instance, has argued that since we must resort 
to the uncertain devices of physiological inference in order to know 
about our brains, it is therefore impossible that what is given in 
conscious experience should be a brain-state.> This argument is 
evidently of the same variety as the one against naturalism, that 

18 Max Planck, Where is Science Going? p. 218. 

140, C. Pratt, quoted in the Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 29, 1932, p. 655. 
Compare Troland, ‘‘The world of sense still presents us with the astronomy 
of the ancients,’’ Psychophysiology, Vol. I, p. 72. 


15 The Revolt Against Dualism, p. 238. Cp. ten Hoor, this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XXIX (1932), p. 330. 
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since our ideas are immediately given to us, and since we have only 
an uncertain and inferential knowledge about physical things like 
electrons and protons, therefore our ideas can not consist of physical 
things like electrons and protons. The most spectacular applica- 
tion, however, of the theorem that if a thing is not correctly known, 
it can not be given, is the standard argument against epistemolog- 
ical monism or direct realism, the ‘‘argument from error,’’ that 
since our knowledge about physical objects is often mistaken and 
imperfect, it is impossible that those physical objects should be the 
actual data of perception. These arguments are all alike in despite 
of the principle that givenness is not sufficient for knowledge, and 
are vitiated by it. 

There are certain doctrines employed incidentally to the argu- 
ment against direct realism which are of sufficient independent in- 
terest to warrant explicit mention. These are: (a) that secondary 
qualities are simple, (b) that minds are private, (c) that minds are 
not spatially extended, and (d) that the perceptual datum is an 
essence. 

(a) It is objected to physical realism that it is nonsense to as- 
sert that an experienced color-quality, for instance, is literally 
identical with the chronogeometrical structure which is its physical 
condition because it is possible to know the color without knowing 
the structure. This objection palpably makes the fallacious as- 
sumption that something which we do not know about (in this 
case, a vibrational frequency, let us say) can not be identical with 
something which is given (in this case, the color) .'® 

(b) ‘‘It is generally admitted that it is absolutely impossible 
for us to become directly aware of any one else’s consciousness.’’ 27 
So far as I can find, however, the sole reason for this admission— 
aside from what indirect substantiation it may get from the general 
case for dualism—is the fallacious belief that if I do not infallibly 
know about what is given to me that it is also given to you, then 
what is given to me can not be what is given to you. As a matter 
of fact, since even if some parts of my experience were also parts 
of yours, they could hardly be labelled any differently, while even 
if they were labelled differently, the difference would have to be 
interpreted, it is no argument against the literal overlapping of 

16 It may still be objected, of course, that although we deem ourselves 
familiar both with the givenness of colors and with the givenness of relational 
structures, either of these continues to defy our best endeavors to make it 
seem like the other. I suspect that this objection also may be resoluble by 
the principle of the inscrutability of the given. 

17 Moritz Schlick, College of the Pacific Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 
I, 1932, p. 112. The popularity of this assumption continues in spite of Mr. 


Perry’s exposure of its gratuitousness (Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 
286 ff.). 
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our minds that the knowledge that overlapping had occurred must 
come, if at all, by the roundabout way of metaphysical hypothesis. 

(c) That a mind is not spatially extended is also ‘‘one of the 
commonplaces of reflection.’’ The inevitable ironic retort to the per- 
son who thinks otherwise is: ‘‘ Where, then, is your idea of virtue? 
What shapeisit? Isit larger or smaller than your idea of Jupiter?’’*® 
These questions patently suppose that if the spatial characters of 
the given can not be infallibly known, the given can not have any 
spatial characters. On the contrary, I think, the spatial dimensions 
of a mind, if it had any, could no more be a knowledge about them- 
selves than the spatial dimensions of a book-case are; and it is 
therefore no argument against the belief that it has them that 
determinate knowledge about them must come, if at all, by the 
roundabout way of metaphysical hypothesis. 

(d) We have seen it argued from the facts that the composition 
of the datum, the inter-personal community of the datum, and the 
spatial characters of the datum, can not be certainly known, that 
therefore the datum can not be composite, that it can not be common 
to a plurality of persons, and that it can not have spatial characters. 
Mr. Strong and Mr. Santayana, however, put the capstone to in- 
tuitionist epistemology by arguing from the fact that none of the 
ulterior characters and relations of the datum can be certainly 
known, that therefore the datum can have no ulterior characters 
and relations at all. It is an essence, non-existent, pure logical 
aether.2® It happens that Mr. Strong’s use of the argument that 
he has no knowledge about the spatial and temporal characters of 
the given, in order to prove that the given has no spatial and tem- 
poral characters, is curiously weakened by his previous use, in the 
same chapter, of an argument that he does have a knowledge of the 
spatial and temporal characters of the given, in order to prove that 
the given has spatial and temporal characters different from those 
imputed to the transcendent physical object.2° But if it is false, 
as I think it is, that ‘‘if a thing is not known, it can not be given,”’ 
Mr. Strong’s two contradictory modes of argument are equally fal- 
lacious—although, of course, either one of his conclusions may be 
perfectly true. 

At the point which we have reached, the error which equates 
givenness with knowledge becomes especially difficult to dissociate 

18 See, for instance, Titchener, Systematic Psychology: Prolegomena, p. 
156, note; J. S. Moore, Foundations of Psychology, pp. 132-133. Strangely 
enough, both of these men accept a ‘‘context’’ theory of consciousness, which 
ultimately implies that a mind is an extended system. 

19 Strong, Essays in Critical Realism, p. 232; Santayana, ibid., pp. 179- 


180. By ‘‘ulterior characters,’’ above, I mean characters other than the blank 
*‘raw feel’’ of the datum. 


20 Op. cit., p. 227. 
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from the error which Mr. Perry has called ‘‘the fallacy of exclusive 
particularity.’’ This is an unintentional form of the ancient Mega- 
rian sophism that what is A can not be B, and consists in ignoring 
or denying the capacity of one identical entity to possess more than 
one character or relation. Since the given is innocent or inscrutable 
in the way we have seen, the problem of the nature of the given 
offers golden opportunity for this error. Contexts and characters 
which are given with the given, for instance, or more or less saga- 
ciously conjectured for it, are taken to be the only ones it can own. 
There are men, for instance, who feel that if a thing is a ‘‘datum,’’ 
then a datum is all it can be, and they are bewildered by the sug- 
gestion that the word ‘‘datum’’ can denote an actual self-identical 
thing which may possess any number of characters and relations in 
addition either to its character of givenness or to the other char- 
acters given with it. The claims that the datum is uncomposite, 
unsharable, unextended, and indeed non-existent, seem to have been 
instances of this fallacy.** 

The first part of this essay has expounded the proposition that 
the givenness of a thing to conscious experience is neither equiva- 
lent nor necessary nor sufficient to knowledge about that thing. 
Phenomenological introspection, critical epistemology, and philo- 
sophical tradition all testify that the given is innocent and ambigu- 
ous, with the inscrutable ultimacy of sheer fact. The purpose of 
the second part of the essay was to portray how the principle that 
givenness is not knowledge is portentous for metaphysics and theory 
of knowledge. The portrayal should have a dual result, first, to 
make more obvious the truth of the innocence or inscrutability of 
the given, and second, to discredit the philosophical contentions 
which contravene that truth. 

I make no bones about the cursory incompleteness of my argu- 
ment. The first part, for instance, patently requires a more de- 
tailed analysis of meaning and of knowledge, and the second part 
scarcely suggests the complex and interesting impact of our prin- 

21 That a thing can possess more than one character or relation is, as 
Mr. Lovejoy mordantly remarks (Revolt, p. 46), generally recognized by most 
people in most connections. All the more blame to them, then, that it is not 
more recognized, even by Mr. Lovejoy, in connection with the possibility of 
plural réles for the consciously given. The pragmatists, I think, sometimes 
commit the fallacy not only to assert that what is not known can not be given, 
but also to assert that what is known can not be given. Thus Mr. Dewey, in 
his Influence of Darwin and Experimental Logic, means by ‘‘datum’’ the 
simple selected element which sophisticated science finally takes for (knows as?) 
a datum; and then assumes that such entity’s being so ‘‘taken’’ exhausts its 
nature, so that it can not possibly be identified either with the initial occasion 
which historically really did provoke the instance of knowledge in which it 
occurs, or with the eventual object which the knowledge really is ‘‘about.’’ 


Mr. Schiller ’s intention seems to be similar, this JouRNAL, Volume XXX (1933), 
pp. 488-494, 
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ciple on the pretended refutations both of monism and of dualism. 
For the present, I can hope only to guard against the grossest mis- 
understandings. I especially dread lest an argument which is in- 
tended to support only what Peirce called ‘‘a contrite fallibilism’’ 
should be interpreted either as mere bombastic nihilism, as skep- 
ticism, or as subjectivism. 

If I were pretending, for instance, that the principle of the 
innocence of the given annihilates the positive theories of all the 
philosophers I have criticized, a fair retort might be that I had 
only succeeded in annihilating myself and my principle. On the 
contrary, however, I have for the most part pretended only to de- 
stroy a showy type of argument by which these philosophers them- 
selves had pretended, to the unholy joy of the layman, that they 
had annihilated the positive theories of each other. 

The rival theories, however, are saved from apodictic damna- 
tion only to be subjected to the purgatory of inductive research, 
and our result does not mean the weak and tolerant skepticism or 
eclecticism which is the obverse of irresponsible dogmatism. If 
beliefs about the given can not be judged with the blinding im- 
mediacy of intuition or the solemn necessity of pure reason, then 
they must be appraised indirectly and at long last as they accord 
with the most likely view of the scheme of things. The given is 
inscrutable in that it is not, and never will acquire, an infallible 
account of itself. But it is not indeterminate, it is not mere édn, 
and year by year its ambiguous but unarguable contours wear to a 
finer fit the instruments with which we meet them. 

Finally, therefore, and most of all, our position does not mean 
subjectivism. That we construct our beliefs seems to me the safest 
of all the beliefs which a mind can construct. But that there is 
an obdurate world of nature to which successful beliefs must con- 
form seems to me also a very proper and workmanlike belief, while 
to construct the contrary belief that in constructing its beliefs the 
mind is constructing the world seems to me a ruinous defiance of all 
the laws of the art. Donatp C. WILLIAMS. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES. 
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The first of these volumes brings together the many essays and 
reviews on legal themes which Professor Cohen has contributed to 
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various journals through a period of twenty years. Naturally some 
of these have more permanent interest and value than others, but 
they represent a steady and consistent attack upon certain dogmas 
and attitudes which have resisted the progress of jurisprudence 
toward a broader and more humane function in present society. 

One such dogma is that of the separate spheres of law and ethics. 
To a certain degree this is an incident of the separation between 
government and ethics and between the economic world and ethics 
which has obtained in modern society. Philosophy as well as law 
has seemed to accept the separation, if we limit philosophy to what 
is written by professional philosophers; for Professor Cohen enjoys 
the distinction of being almost the sole recent philosopher who has 
ventured into the field of jurisprudence. 

Unquestionably the complexity of law under modern conditions 
has offered an almost impassable barrier to lay criticism of a 
quality that can claim recognition from the legal profession. Yet 
philosophy has suffered by its progressive withdrawal from field 
after field of broadly human interest, and despite the philosophic 
minds within the legal profession that have devoted great learning 
and power to the search for legal principles and to their develop- 
ment in the administration of justice, Professor Cohen well argues 
that no profession can afford to hold itself immune from outside 
responsibility and criticism, especially in a society whose legislative 
and administrative offices as well as its judiciary are almost entirely 
in the hands of lawyers. 

Another dogma which Professor Cohen attacks with vigor is 
what he styles the ‘‘phonograph’’ theory—the theory that judges 
‘¢find,’’ but do not ‘‘make’’ law. This theory ‘‘had frequently been 
shown by intelligent jurists since the days of Austin to be a fiction.’’ 
But the leaders of the American Bar, whether in defence of their 
immunity or from ignorance, have aimed to convince the public that 
as for the judge, ‘‘It is not his function or within his power to en- 
large or improve or change the law.’’ The reason for opposing this 
phonograph theory is, in the author’s opinion, because ‘‘ discussion 
of our political life can not have much reality while we talk of 
democracy and the will of the people, and our actual government 
remains an irresponsible judicial aristocracy. A small number of 
judges can, under the guise of interpreting the law, settle for a 
long time any vital issue in accordance with their own class bias 
or antiquated opinion as to social and economic needs.’’ The dis- 
cussion that took place in the United States Senate on occasion of 
the nomination to the Supreme Bench of a candidate believed to 
hold certain views as to Negroes and Union Labor would seem to 
show that the fiction in question is no longer credited in that body. 
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Professor Cohen may feel that his labors in the cause were not in 
vain. 

If I were seeking a quibble on which to express dissent, I should 
query whether in his polemic against the dualistic metaphysics of 
nominalism Professor Cohen does not imply a similar dualism in 
the separation of the objective world from the organizing intelli- 
gence when he claims as the position of ‘‘logical realism,’’ that 
‘‘abstract rules of relation are to be found in the very objective 
world in which are located the things related’’—unless he postulates 
that the ‘‘things related’’ and ‘‘the objective world’’ are equally 
abstract, with all the implications for metaphysics which go with 
abstractions (p. 226). In any case, when the ‘‘rules’’ in question 
are not the descriptive rules of science, but the regulative rules of 
law, it does not seem appropriate to the cause for which Professor 
Cohen is contending elsewhere to urge the abstract existence of 
such rules, if by ‘‘abstract’’ we are to understand ‘‘independent of 
judicial interpretation.’’ But my general sympathy is so strongly 
with the author in his efforts to liberalize the law in its philosophy 
and administration that I am not strongly interested in the quibble. 
It would be a welcome consequence of the publication of this volume 
if some of the younger men in philosophy should find incentive to 
join Professor Cohen in this field in which he has: worked so fruit- 
fully. . 

In Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals Dr. Felix Cohen, writing 
from the point of view of a lawyer, opposes vigorously the divorce 
between law and ethics, and attacks the tendency of the legal pro- 
fession to substitute ‘‘sxsthetic harmonies within the system’’ for 
the older criticism of a universal moral science. He holds that ‘‘law 
has instrumental value in so far as it promotes good human activity, 
or more briefly, the good life.’’ Legal criticism should use on the 
one hand pure ethics, on the other all the natural and social sciences 
that explain the life of man. In working out the more definite 
formulation of the ethical standard, the author argues for the re- 
duction of all such categories as right, ought, etc., to the final class 
‘‘good,’’ and then for the hedonistic test of good. Both these re- 
ductions are, of course, dealing with time-worn controversies. They 
suggest the question whether the author’s purpose of commending 
to the legal profession a recognition of moral values as supreme 
standards of criticism would be more effectively furthered if it were 
not tied up with a disputed theory of the relation between right 
and good, and with a hedonistic analysis of good. Few of the world’s 
deeper thinkers have found this hedonistic analysis an adequate 
measure of the worth of the manifold values of human experience. 
It also seems hard on Herbert Spencer, Sidgwick, and Green, to say 
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nothing of more recent writers, to assert, ‘‘It would not be unfair 
to say that no avowed ethical philosopher in the last hundred years 
has made a single fundamental criticism of the established institu- 
tions of modern society.’’ Nevertheless, if this assertion is too abso- 
lute it is certainly true that recent philosophy has had little to say 
upon social institutions, as compared with its output in metaphysics 
and epistemology. Those who regret the shrinking of philosophy’s 
interests as unfortunate for both philosophy and the social disci- 
plines may well extend a friendly welcome to an ally, who by his 
training is fitted to work fruitfully in law and ethics. In law, as 
in other fields, the worker who can ‘‘bore from within’’ occupies 
a strategic position. 
J. H. Torts. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. 


The Meaning and Truth of Religion. Eucens Wituiam Lyman. 
New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1933. Pp. 
xvi + 468. 

Professor Lyman has in this volume made another valuable con- 
tribution to the philosophy of religion. Enough of what he says is 
intelligible to every one to enable all interested in the subject to 
read him with pleasure and profit, while he offers much of worth 
to the advanced student. He largely develops his own thought in 
criticisms and evaluations of other recent and contemporary au- 
thorities, and is so clear and accurate in stating the positions of 
others that I have found only one passage in which he seems to me 
to misinterpret another writer. The volume can therefore be rec- 
ommended as a good grounding book for beginners. On the other 
hand, it is a book which no specialist in this field can afford to over- 
look. 

Professor Lyman does not attempt to formulate a precise log- 
ical definition of religion. In the portions of the book that deal 
primarily with ‘‘the meaning of religion’’ he puts most stress on 
the ethical type of religion, although he also discusses the mystical, 
esthetic, and metaphysical types and affirms that religion at its 
best is a synthesis of all four. The supreme principle of ethics is 
“‘the fullest development of every human personality through the 
codperative creation of a world-wide community of persons’’ (p. 
181). This principle he conceives realistically, and apparently re- 
gards as absolute and eternal. However, his is ‘‘a pragmatic real- 
ism because it shares in the pragmatic emphasis upon development, 
progress, reconstruction, and creative thought and action’’ (p. 194). 
Against Professor Dewey and others, he denies that the function of 
religion is necessarily limited to the conservation of already exist- 
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ent values; it should be and often is creative, bringing new values 
into existence, and it is prepared to perform a constructive service in 
the social movements of our time (pp. 14ff, Chap. XVIII). Per- 
haps Professor Lyman’s closest approximation to a definition of 
religion is his statement that the supreme principle of religion is 
“‘the maximum of harmonious interaction between the personalities of 
men and the Deepest Reality of the wnverse’’ (p. 86, italics in orig- 
inal; cf. p. 74). This ‘‘ Deepest Reality,’’ he goes on to make clear, 
is God. God exists in a realistic sense, independent of human 
thought and action, and it is through communion between men and 
God that the function of religion is performed. 

A theistic philosophy of religion of course rests upon a meta- 
physic. This Professor Lyman fully realizes. Among the meta- 
physical discussions in this volume that particularly deserve com- 
mendation are the criticisms of pantheism and naturalism, the 
interpretations of the new cosmology and evolution in their bear- 
ings on religion, the arguments for freedom and immortality, and 
the treatment of the problem of evil. 

Professor Lyman nowhere assembles his various metaphysical 
positions in a compact statement. This leaves a somewhat em- 
barrassing task to a reviewer who wishes to convey some impression 
of his philosophy as a whole. I shall, however, attempt to make 
such a statement in the following paragraph. In doing so I must 
use my own vocabulary, and what I shall say will in part be inter- 
pretation rather than exposition. 

The general position taken is realistic as opposed to idealism, 
and theistic as opposed to pantheism, phenomenalism, and human- 
ism. Goodness, Truth, and Beauty are claimed to have eternal 
validity independent of all human (and I think that the author 
would add, Divine) volition. Unending time is an existent reality, 
independent of men (and, I think he means, of the will of God. 
I am not clear as to the status of space; some passages seem to in- 
cline to a Bergsonian view). God in time endlessly creates ex- 
istent material objects, organisms, and persons. He is both tran- 
scendent with reference to His creation and immanent within it, 
directing its progress toward the realization of values in the world 
of existence. The world of His creation is in some ways contingent; 
the new developments in physics and other sciences furnish factual 
evidence of this. Moreover, one of the eternal values is personality, 
which implies free moral agency in the sense of indeterminism. 
God creates personalities in the existent world. These personalities 
are free. Freedom implies indeterminism in human volition, and 
could only take place within such a physical universe as ours, in 
which there is partial contingency and indeterminacy, and scien- 
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tific laws are merely statistical averages. Since human personali- 
ties are free, and natural processes are in part contingent, Divine 
foreknowledge of future events is limited. Physical evil is in- 
evitable in a contingent world, as well as the possibility of moral 
evil (sin). The actwality of the latter is exclusively the result of 
the free choice of men. Men should, and with Divine assistance can, 
overcome both kinds of evil and turn them into good; to do this is 
the ethical function of religion. Although the human organism 
has evolved from inorganic matter, and the human soul from the 
psychical phase of matter (panpsychism), the soul is nevertheless 
independent of matter, and is immortal. An apparently dualistic 
theory of the relation between the mind and the body is defended, 
and acceptance of interactionism is explicitly affirmed in a manner 
that reminds one, in some ways at least, as much of McDougall’s 
Body and Mind, which Professor Lyman does not cite, as of Berg- 
son’s books, which he does. 

In such a metaphysie every friend of religion will find much 
that is congenial. Personally I am willing to accept most of it. 
There are points; however, on which some of us may feel disposed 
to take issue. Professor R. B. Perry has taught us that values in 
existence are objects of interest to organisms; while Professor S. 
Alexander has shown that truth is the contemplation of independ- 
ently existing facts, that moral good is action directed toward 
changing objects in accordance with our purposes, and that beauty 
is our subjective emotions imaginatively but not deludedly attrib- 
uted to objects. What is gained by abstracting existent values such 
as these from the situations in which they are experienced, and 
hypostatizing them as eternal? Values certainly change for men 
as their experiences become enriched; is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that they also develop in the ever enlarging experience of 
God (who for Professor Lyman is a Person that does not have com- 
plete foreknowledge)? Does moral responsibility inevitably imply 
indeterminism? There are difficulties either way, of course; but 
is it not at least equally reasonable to suppose with the self-de- 
terminists that a man is responsible rather for what his character 
prompts him to do than for ‘‘free’’ choices not determined by his 
self? Is anything gained by the hypothesis of pansychism? If we 
are to take emergent evolution seriously, life and mind when they 
emerge on their characteristic levels have new properties and quali- 
ties; had we not better acknowledge emergence with natural piety, 
and avoid the idealistic fallacy of imputing life and mind to the 
lower levels in some implicit sense which can not be made clear 
and which in no way accounts for the rise of the higher levels? 
Is it not enough to posit God transcendent to the lower levels and 
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yet immanent in them, and causing the higher levels to emerge? 
Why posit upon the lower levels other life and mind than God? 

Professor Lyman has certainly contributed a brilliant, interest- 
ing, constructive, and thought-provoking treatise upon the phi- 
losophy of religion. The book is characterized throughout by an 
attitude of eloquent appreciation which can not fail to make the 
most skeptical and fault-finding philosophical reader feel more 
kindly disposed to religion. 


WiuuiAM KELLEY WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx. A Revolutionary In- 
terpretation. Stwwney Hook. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany. 1933. Pp. xiv + 348. 


Nearly all commentators upon the philosophy of Karl Marx have 
been troubled by two motives or tendencies in it which were diffi- 
cult or even impossible to make compatible. On the one hand Marx 
appeared to be offering what purported to be a quite objective 
analysis of society and a detached, even a mechanistic, theory of 
social change. To this phase of the system belonged the economic 
interpretation of history with the thesis that the mode of producing 
and distributing goods is basic to the whole legal, moral, and po- 
litical order, the theory that capitalism is supported by the expro- 
priation of surplus value and must therefore produce a higher and 
higher degree of poverty, a sharper and sharper stratification of 
society, and eventually its own downfall. All this appeared to be 
presented as a dialectical development which proceeded with strict 
logical necessity. But, on the other hand, Marx was a propagandist, 
an organizer of movements, the creator of effective party-socialism, 
and a sharer in revolution. From the second point of view the 
evolution of society must be considered by no means inevitable; 
the triumph of the proletariat and the inauguration of a classless 
society depends upon the passionate loyalty of the workers to an 
ideal. 

In the book before us Professor Hook has undertaken to solve 
this apparent discrepancy and to present a ‘‘revolutionary inter- 
pretation’’ that shall restore Marxism to the unity which the 
personality of its founder is assumed to have had. In a sense, then, 
the book aims to rescue Marx from his purblind critics, for the 
author refuses to countenance any explanation so simple as that 
Marx was not clear. His successors in the socialist tradition were 
not intellectually powerful enough to grasp all sides of the master’s 
thought; hence they divided and stultified it—as the mechanical 
materialism of German orthodox socialism, as the liberal revision- 
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ism of Bernstein, or as the irrationalism of the French syndicalists. 
In another sense, however, nothing is farther from the author’s 
intention than a mere return to the historical Marx; relatively 
little space is devoted to pure exposition and almost none to biog- 
raphy. Professor Hook certainly intends that his book shall be 
primarily a document in the present-day growth and spread of 
revolutionary socialism, a continuation of the ‘‘Marxian reforma- 
tion’’ which he attributes to Rosa Luxemburg and Lenin. 

Now the purpose of all that Marx did and wrote was ‘‘the revo- 
lutionary overthrow of the existing social order,’’ and it is this 
purpose which draws his work together and makes it one. This is 
true in a biographical sense and also, as Professor Hook apparently 
desires to show, in a methodological sense; it is the purpose which 
made Marx’s social philosophy validly a unit. 


Social science is class science; and what Marx means by science is not 
what is meant by the word today, but criticism based on the observable ten- 
dencies of social development. The scientific approach to society involves the 
continuous application of ideals to the functioning of institutions and the con- 
tinuous testing of those ideals by the social consequences of their application 
[p. 69]. 


This characteristic of social criticism (or social science, if it is 
to be called so) Professor Hook identifies with the dialectical method, 
and this he accordingly regards as the most characteristic feature 
of Marx’s thought, since dialectic links purpose with objective 
(social and natural) fact. 


From objective conditions, social and natural (thesis), there arises human 
needs and purposes which, in recognizing the objective possibilities in a given 
situation (antithesis) set up a course of action (synthesis) designed to actualize 
these possibilities [p. 84]. 


As Professor Hook interprets it, therefore, dialectic is not a general 
logical method, but a peculiarity of the social disciplines, arising 
from the prevalence of felt need among the data of these subjects. 
From this interpretation he deduces a sort of pragmatic test of 
truth: 

In order to discover whether our ideas are true, we must act on them, 
In acting on them we change the external environment. The true idea, then, 
is one which is validated by the outcome of the interaction between our prac- 


tical activity, which expresses the meaning of the idea, and the external object, 
which calls it forth [p. 103]. 


In the case of social questions it follows that ‘‘the criteria by which 
its success is judged will vary with the economic interests of the 
class which passes judgment’’ (p. 105). 

If it were Professor Hook’s purpose to prove that social studies 
are subject to a special principle of indetermination, his argument 
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would be very strong. The knowing of social fact sets in motion 
purposes which change the fact under observation; the observation 
is motived by purposes which also are subject to change as a result 
of the observation. That something of this sort is very likely to 
happen with social problems of large dimension seems to be unde- 
niable, but surely the only deduction to be drawn is that large 
problems of social valuation and causation are insoluble. But this 
conclusion would be as unwelcome to Professor Hook as to Hegel 
or Marx. By calling dialectic a ‘‘method’’ he apparently means to 
suggest that a problem can be solved by the very lack of deter- 
minancy which prevents it from being stated. There is indeed 
historical justification for believing with Professor Hook that dia- 
lectic was an amalgamation of purpose and fact, or purpose and 
logic, but this only proves that dialectic was not a logical method, 
but an art of propagating moral and religious convictions. Its 
necessity lay in the belief that some values are too fundamental to 
fail. But the amalgamation was none the less a confusion, a pecu- 
liarly sophisticated combination of logical, causal, and moral neces- 
sity. 

The puzzling feature of Professor Hook’s book is that he ap- 
parently thinks that he can make all these distinctions and at the 
same time validate dialectic as a method. Thus he makes an ap- 
parently clean-cut distinction between actualities and possibilities, 
and between the historically contingent and the necessary. He 
concedes that it is nonsense to talk about ‘‘class-truths’’ and that 
a value can never be described as true or false. And yet, in the 
dialectic all these seem somehow to be tied together by the ‘‘revo- 
lutionary will of the proletariat.’’ 


Because we want to change the economic structure of society, we assert 
that this evidence from the past together with our revolutionary act in the 
present constitutes a sufficient cause for believing that the general proposi- 
tion, ‘‘in the last instance the mode of economic production determines the 
general character of social life,’’ will be true in the near future. In other 
words, the test of truth of historical judgments about the past is to be sought 


in the concrete historical activities of the present, and their future results [pp. 
181 f.]. 


Surely this is as mystical as anything in Hegel. How can a present 
will make the past anything but what it was, or even prove that it 
was one thing rather than another? Of course, if a revolutionary 
will is known inductively to follow only upon specified conditions, 
the existence of the will does imply the existence of the conditions, 
but it is mere puzzlement to suggest that this has anything to do 
with its being a will. 

The same confusion is spread at large over Professor Hook’s 
analysis of the labor theory of value and the revolutionary conse- 
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quences supposed to flow from it. He admits that no theory of 
value can be proved or disproved logically and that an observed 
economic phenomenon can be analyzed in terms of several alterna- 
tive theories (pp. 215 f.). Still, ‘‘the labor theory of value is worth 
saving if the struggle against capitalism is worth the fight.’’ ‘‘In 
its full implications it can be grasped only by one who has accepted 
the class struggle from the standpoint of the working class and 
thrown himself into its struggles’ (p. 223). In plain language, 
this seems to mean that ‘‘the revolutionary will of the proletariat’’ 
permits one to deduce the class struggle from the labor theory of 
value and prove the labor theory of value from the fact that one wills 
to believe in the class struggle. But in the following chapters the au- 
thor certainly develops the theory of class struggle exactly as if the 
theory of surplus value were true, with no alternatives about it. 
Here he uses the political party to bridge the gap; it exists to foster 
class consciousness and to make ‘‘explicit what is implied in the 
struggle of the masses’’ (p. 238). But if economic analyses may 
be as different as distinct geometries (as the author has said), 
something different evidently ‘‘is implied’’ for each. Economic 
necessity may determine the choice of system by proletarian and 
capitalist, but then it is idle to speak of choice or to suggest that 
there is some magic in the word action to explain away its inevitable- 
ness. On the other hand, if values depend upon the frame of 
reference chosen, it is naive to suppose that the proletarian’s choice 
must be preferred. In short, if you fuse values and facts to get a 
dialectic, you can not avoid inevitability; if you do not fuse facts 
and values, you never get a dialectic. 


GrorcE H. SasBINeE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Le Temps et l’Eternité chez Plotin et Saint Augustin. JEAN GuItT- 
TON. Paris: Boivin et Cie. xxiv + 363 pp. 


M. Guitton presents this study as an example of the method 
which he believes should be used in investigating and constructing 
the history of ideas. In the introduction he discusses the difficulty 
of this species of history and adumbrates a methodology which can 
be judged by its results in the study he has made of the problem 
of time in Augustine’s thought. This problem he has chosen be- 
cause of its metaphysical, anthropological, and moral implications 
and has sought to write a history of Augustine as a man and a 
thinker whose development is everywhere to be interpreted accord- 
ing to his growing comprehension of the true and essential rela- 
tionship of time and eternity. Every reader must be impressed 
with M. Guitton’s vast erudition and acute insight as well as with 
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his dexterity in constructing the results of his study in such a way 
that the development of his exposition seems to become the natural 
development of Augustine’s mental and moral history. But it is 
this very plausibility which, after the whole has been finished, fades 
to the color of speciousness. In part this is due to the very nature 
of the subject. One is made so painfully aware of the presence of 
the problem of time in every possible sphere of thought that in the 
end it seems to be no more radical for Augustine than for any other 
thinker; and, if this be so, it seems either that the whole history 
of ideas should follow the table of contents of this book or else that 
this is only another analysis—however true—and not the unique 
and necessary history which the author implies it is. It may be 
that, in asking for more, one demands too much, but M. Guitton 
himself encourages us to do so; and his summary of Augustine’s in- 
terpretation of Plotinus may, I feel, with justice be applied to his 
own interpretations of Augustine: ‘‘il trouvait en Plotin, non pas 
le vrai Plotin de l’histoire, mais l’image parfaite de ce qu’il voulait 
sans le savoir, ou mieux de ce qu’il voulait penser sans le pouvoir.’’ 
It may be this which causes him now and again to discard his own 
shrewd analysis of Augustine’s character in order to bow to Au- 
gustine’s doctrines, in defense of which he will use as a final argu- 
ment even the stale consensus gentium. Frequently his terminol- 
ogy, too, which seems at first to be so fruitful, finally becomes a 
screen against unpleasant interpretation. In Chapter IX there is 
an example of this, which at the same time shows how cleverly he 
centralizes his study. The four chief objects of Augustine’s polemic 
which were also the four great influences on his own development, 
the Manichaeans, the Donatists, the Neoplatonists, the Pelagians, 
all interested him chiefly because they raised four different meta- 
physical difficulties concerning time. His study of their doctrines 
enabled Augustine to construct a theory of time adequate to answer 
the following enigmas: (1) the duality of time and the duration 
ante Christum, (2) the duration post Christum, (3) the passage of 
the temporal into the eternal, (4) the infusion of eternity into time 
without the absorption of time by eternity. This last was the prob- 
lem raised by Pelagius, yet M. Guitton sees clearly that Augustine’s 
real quarrel with Pelagius rested on the fact that, if the monk was 
right, his own ‘‘experience’’ was meaningless. But this obviously 
exact explanation is masked with the terms ‘‘le temps personnel’’ 
and ‘‘le temps universel.’’ 

The discussion of various aspects of time is, however, frequently 
illuminating, as when it enables the author to explain that Plotinus’s 
antagonism to the gnostic mythology, and so to orthodox Chris- 
tianity, was due to the reality of time which is posited as the basis 
of the Christian myths. The bitter debates in the schools over the 
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meaning of the ‘‘Timeus myth’’ were due to a failure to under- 
stand that ‘‘mythical time’’ is unhistorical, symbolizing a state and 
not an act. Strangely, though, M. Guitton seems to forget this a 
hundred pages later when he cites with approval Augustine’s argu- 
ment that the eternity of the world is contrary to the spirit of 
Platonism. 

Plotinus’s principle of production by inversion of essence— 
which he seems rightly to interpret as a mystical interpretation of 
Aristotle’s doctrine of motion from opposite to opposite—he calls 
his system of ‘‘conversion’’ and to this attaches his account of 
Augustine, for whom the conception of the incarnate Word is the 
conversion of the soul from time to eternity. This relationship of 
time and eternity, which M. Guitton considers satisfactory, is in- 
comprehensible without the experience of conversion, so that time 
is comprehensible only to the soul that has turned to God. Still 
we are told that Augustine’s system makes clear ‘‘the operation of 
eternity in time,’’ though how this is possible, on the premises, 
without the act of Grace I do not see. 

The truth is that for all the Greeks, including Plotinus, time 
and eternity are opposites of which you can partake of one only, 
and that is why Plotinus must have the soul slough off all that is 
tainted with the temporal if it is to accomplish ‘‘the flight to the 
alone.’? M. Guitton’s attempt to save both Grace and moral action 
for Augustine by insisting that time and eternity are essentially 
different and of different orders results merely in making eternity 
an ‘‘insecrutable attribute of God’’ and estops Augustine as well as 
all other men from basing doctrine on the nature of that concept. 
The true sense of Augustine’s answers to all these questions is that 
in God contraries are identified, and it is this doctrine which sepa- 
rates him from all the Greeks. Even Plotinus could not accept it, 
and his writings show a constant struggle to raise a superstructure 
of mysticism without this necessary foundation. He thought he 
had found a way to do it by means of emanations. 

That M. Guitton’s study is a model for all future histories of 
ideas I can not admit; but I mean to have made perfectly clear that 
it is worth the careful study of all historians of philosophy. 

HaroupD CHERNISS. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Individualism: An American Way of Life. Horace M. Katuen. 
New York: 1933. 241 pp. 
What are the ideals of American individualism? In what sense 
is ‘‘rugged individualism’’ a corruption, and how can a govern- 
ment interfering with everyman’s business maintain them? Kal- 
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len’s book was written before the Nira program had gotten under 
way, and was not designed directly to consider this question in 
every one’s mind. But in tracing the components of our national 
philosophy, its deviations and enlightened applications, his book 
serves, better than any other that I know, to answer the question. 

Kallen is that rare philosopher, a pious pragmatist. The James 
in him is tempered by the Santayana. His experimentalism pro- 
ceeds out of a reverent attachment to three great traditions: his 
Jewish heritage, the Harvard school, and the ‘‘ American adven- 
ture.’’ In Culture and Democracy in the United States, he had 
already considered some of the issues which he here treats more 
comprehensively, with historical perspective, and in a somewhat 
evangelical temper. This book emerged as an immediate issue of 
conversations with John Dewey (who was to have been a collabo- 
rator) and the joint conviction that in the present distress the 
‘‘ereatest easing would probably come from an analysis of funda- 
mental ideas and convictions,’’ and not by multiplying solutions 
and adding one to the panaceas. 

‘In the classic tradition of America, the Individual comes first, 
the establishments of society come second; the freedom and fellow- 
ship of individuals is the goal, the institutions of government, re- 
ligion and affairs are but instruments to attain this goal, valid not 
by what they are but by what they do.’’ American democracy 
professedly makes for the self-fulfillment of every individual citi- 
zen, an end to which all social agencies are merely contributory. 
That is not only the recognizable American ideal, but it comports 
with Kallen’s acknowledged personal bias and his inheritance from 
James. Thus his book is a matured personal credo as well as a 
delineation of the ‘‘ American way of life,’’ and its title is entirely 
justified. 

How much confusion has been introduced into modern thought 
by the circumstance that in German all nouns are spelt with capi- 
tal letters is distressing to contemplate, but certainly we have a 
right to grow suspicious when we find ‘‘Individual’’ abstracted, as 
here, and spelt with a big J. There is a sense, of course, in which 
all social arrangements are referable to the individual, and, as 
Dewey has pointed out, instrumental experimentalism tends to 
bring the individual into prominence, for he is the ‘‘carrier of crea- 
tive thought, the author of action and its application.’’ It is well 
not to forget, too, that we come into the world alone and leave it 
alone, an indefeasible self. But all through life we huddle against 
one another; we would and must live together. The particular 
social channels are our own contrivance, but social relations are 
continuous. How can there be a vicious isolation of either the indi- 
vidual or the social? Is it possible to make a primacy? Can fruit- 
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ful thinking fail to recognize an ultimate interdependence? I 
think there is only one answer; nevertheless it remains true that the 
characteristic American mode of attack is in terms of a dispropor- 
tionately individualistic ideal, and the Nira program is moving 
accordingly. As Mr. Berle recently put it: 

‘‘In times of stress the methods assumed are pretty apt to hark 
back to national habit; and .. . it is to the everlasting credit of 
the United States that at a time when the collective unit might 
easily have swallowed everything, the private lives of a great num- 
ber of men and women furnished the real basis of action.”’ 

For those who would still proceed in continuity with the mo- 
mentum of the past, striving with a kind of desperation, as Tug- 
well suggests, to rebuild the station while the trains are still run- 
ning, it is necessary to reinterpret the traditional ideal in terms of 
contemporary needs. It is one of the main vocations of the phi- 
losopher to make this mediation, and those who object to the 
‘‘racket of redefinition’’ are likely to leave the fold. Kallen ably 
addresses himself to the task. Thus we are shown how Mr. Hoover 
objected to a dole because it would tend to degrade the rugged 
individualism of the American people, who are presumably able to 
look after themselves and, if need be, one another privately. That 
a high tariff and public education are as much of a dole as free 
soup are exceptions which support the Republican rule. But there 
is a sense in which the government may intervene precisely in order 
to safeguard the individualism of the average citizen. Individual- 
ism, as Kallen indicates, may require a form of socialism as an in- 
strument for its perpetuation. Thus Mr. Justice Brandeis, whom 
Kallen approvingly cites and who in turn cites Kallen in a recent 
dissenting decision (Liggett vs. Lee) argues there that the state 
may impose a special discriminatory tax on a large chain-store or- 
ganization in order to equalize the chances of the small business 
man. It is the American way to insure the rights of the otherwise 
forgotten man in the competitive struggle. But the majority of 
the court held to the catch-as-catch-can theory. A policy which 
made for freedom of enterprise in pioneering times becomes a force 
of exploitation under the dominance of a few monopolistic corpo- 
rations. By a similar fatuity, minimum wage laws were opposed 
as hampering the privilege of the worker to dispose of his services 
as he sees fit. Thus we can see the strides made under the recovery 
program, and the sense in which, as Professor Overstreet makes 
clear in his We Move in New Directions, we are now straight up 
against the challenge of industrial democracy. This is the new 

frontier, and it remains problematic whether the difficulties can be 
overcome in the brave efforts of the pragmatic brains trust moving 
along American lines. 
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In a world perspective, Kallen’s analysis, which is also a plea, 
seems mild, even timid and too sweetly reasonable. Of that he is 
himself aware (as I judge from a letter to Books) and there are 
many who believe he is defending a lost cause. Yet quite aside 
from the values which he exalts (which it might be demonstrated 
are identical with those of a putative classless society), his book is 
immensely helpful in getting under current shibboleths to basic 
trends, showing how the American type was created by ‘‘ Calvinism 
reshaped as Rousseauism.’’ As far as I know, it serves this pur- 
pose uniquely. I should add that my Introduction class, while ad- 
miring its positive and hearty strain, found it a little too fourth-of- 
july, which is understandable in view of its composition in the form 
of impassioned, often eloquent, sometimes magniloquent, manifes- 
toes. 


Beryt Haroup Levy. 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York. 


The Orient in American Transcendentalism. A Study of Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Alcott. ArtHuR Curisty. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1932. xvi-+ 382 pp. 


The problem which Dr. Christy has attempted to solve is an 
important one for the student of American religious and philo- 
sophic thought, for undoubtedly Transcendentalism has played a 
deeply significant part in the intellectual development of a young 
nation. The student of this strangely eclectic philosophy too often 
suffers from an inability to put his finger upon its exact sources. 
This book, well documented and explicit, should prove extremely 
useful in solving the dilemma. It is unfortunate that the great 
bulk of the book is devoted to Emerson, and only a brief seventy- 
odd pages are left for Thoreau and Alcott,—the two who really tried 
to live their Orientalism. But the treatment of Emerson is com- 
pensatingly thorough. There seems to be, however, a tendency to 
attribute a bit too much of his philosophy to Oriental sources. 
Emerson was not troubled by the need for logical consistency which 
torments the Hindu seer. Thus we see him tripping delicately 
through the world’s jungles of thought, like a giraffe nipping off 
the topmost tender shoots from every tree, but never biting into 
the tough bark beneath. 


MARGUERITE BLOCK. 
New YorkK Clty. 
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Connotative and Non-connotative Names: Reginald Jackson. Eth- 
ical Words and Ethical Facts: A. HE. Duncan-Jones. Discussions: 
—The Unity of the Universe: F. C. 8. Schiller. The Construction 
of the External World: W. T. Stace. 

BULLETIN DE LA Sociétf FRANGAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 32 Année, 
No. 5. Troisiéme Centenaire de la Naissance de Spinoza. Séance 
du 26 Novembre, 1932. Communications de MM. Ch. Appuhn, 
Léon -Brunschvicg, Carl Gebhardt. Discussion: MM. Bouglé, 
Rivaud, Rodrigues. Lettre de M. R. Lenoir. 

GIORNALE CrRITICO DELLA Fiuosoria ITauiIANA. Anno XIV, 
Seconda Serie, Volume 1. La Poetica del Convito: L. Stefanim. 
Averroismo e platonismo in Italia: B. Kieszkowski. Filosofia e 
scienza: A. Giannotti. La ecrisi contemporanea e il bisogno di una 
nuova filosofia: F. Brunelli. 

Scientia. Vol. LIV, N. CCLVII-9. Theophrastus Paracelsus: 
F. Strunz. La diffusion de la lumiére, phénoméne de modulation: 
Gr. Landsberg. Il concetto di ‘‘specie’’ nei microrganismi parassiti 
Parte II*: R. Ciferri. Is Comparative Psychology an ‘‘Objective’’ 
Science?: E. S. Russell. La transition d’un art 4 une science: 
empirisme et recherche scientifique en agriculture: EZ. J. Russell. 
(Vol. LIV, N. CCLVIII-10.) La radiometeorologia: F. Lort. 
Ueber die Zusammensetzung der Atome: A. Korn. Some Chemical 
Aspects of Life. Food and Evolution: J. Alexander. L’étude des 
légendes dans la méthodologie de l’histoire ancienne: J. Bayet. 

Barié, G. E.: La Spiritualité dell’Essere e Leibniz. Padova: 
Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani. 1933. 553 pp. 

Brameld, Theodore B.: A Philosophie Approach to Communism. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1933. xi-+ 242 pp. $2.50. 

Centre International de Synthése: Troisitme Semaine Interna- 
tionale de Synthése. L’Individualité. Exposés par Maurice Caul- 
lery, C. Bouglé, Pierre Janet, J. Piaget, Lucien Febvre. Discussions. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1933. 156 pp. 15 fr. 

Conger, George Perrigo: The Horizons of Thought. A Study 
in the Dualities of Thinking. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1933. x-+ 367 pp. $5.00. 

Déjean, Renée: La Perception Visuelle. Etude Psychologigue 
de la Distance. Les Conditions Objectives. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1926. 168 pp. 

Déjean, Renée: L’Emotion. (Bibliothéque de Philosophie Con- 
temporaine.) Paris: Félix Alean. 1933. 261 pp. 

Korzybski, Alfred: Science and Sanity. An Introduction to 
Non-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics. Lancaster, Pa.: 
The International Non-Aristotelian Library Publishing Co. Dis- 
tributors: The Science Press Printing Co. 1933. xx-+ 798 pp. 
$7.50. (From distributors: $5.50.) 
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Schneider, Elizabeth. The Aesthetics of William Hazlitt. A 
Study of the Philosophical Basis of his Criticism. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1933. 200 pp. $2.00. 

Spinetti, Gastone Silvano. Fascismo Universale. Roma: ‘‘La 
Sapienza.’’ 1933. 57 p. 

Schilling, Kurt: Natur und Wahrheit. Untersuchung iiber 
Entstehung und Entwicklung des Schellingschen Systems bis 1800. 
Minchen: Ernest Reinhardt. 1934. 141s. 6 M. 

Veuthey, P. Léon: Metaphysique d’Experience. Essai d’Adapta- 
tion moderne de la Pensée Franciscaine d’aprés le P. Girard, O.F.M. 
Conv. Assisi: Casa editrice francescana. 1933. 117 p. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Hermann Weyl, Professor of Mathematics at the University of 
Gottingen, will give a series of lectures under the William J. Cooper 
Foundation, Swarthmore College, October 27, November 3, 10, 17, 
and 28, at 8:15 p.m. The general subject is Mind and Nature and 
the titles of the individual lectures are as follows: Subjective Ele- 
ments in Sense Perception; World and Consciousness; Constructive 
Character of Scientific Concepts and Theories; Relativity ; Subject 


and Object in Quantum Physics. 





William Ernest Hocking, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, will present a lecture series on ‘‘The West and the 
Spiritual Life of Asia’’ under the Charles F. Deems Lectureship 
in Philosophy at New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York City, on Mondays, November 6, 13, 20, and 27, Decem- 
ber 4 and 11, at 4:15 p.m. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientifie philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXX. No.17. August 17, 1933. 


The Empirical Method in Philosophy. Bruck W. Broruerston. 
The Commensurability of Values. Grorce N. BreLxnap. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 18. August 31, 1933. 


What is Poetic Truth? Louis Harap. 
Data, Datives, and Ablatives. F. C. S. ScHrnuer. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 19. September 14, 1933. 


Recent Developments in Indian Thought. James Bisserr Pratt. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 20. September 28, 1933. 


A Frequency Theory of Probability. Ernest Nacet. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 21. October 12, 1933. 
Naturalism and Agnosticism in Santayana. 
STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 
Report of the Chicago Meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. Haroutp A. LARRABEE. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 22. October 26, 1933. 


Dualism and the Paradox of Reference. Artuur O. Lovesoy. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF AND OPINION 


By John Laird, Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy, 

University of Aberdeen. 
This is a relatively non-technical, comprehensive, and sys- 
tematic inquiry into the nature of knowledge, belief, and 
opinion. In each field of philosophical inquiry it draws dis- 
tinctions between what we can claim surely to know, what 
we may regard as probable, and what remains a matter of 
doubtful conjecture. It is written in simple and direct lan- 
guage. Royal 8vo, 515 pp. $4.00. 


ETHICS 


By Frank Chapman Sharp, Professor of Philosophy, 

University of Wisconsin. 
A study of ethics that is outstanding in its clarity and 
abundance of illustrative material. ‘‘It is very rare,’’ says 
the Journal of Philosophy, ‘‘to discover a book devoted to 
principle rather than practice which at the same time carries 
with it so unmistakable a tang of concreteness.’’ ‘*A com- 
mendable achievement,’’ says T. V. Smith, of the University 
of Chicago. Royal 8vo, 566 pp. $3.50. 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


By Clarence Irving Lewis, Professor of Philosophy. 
Harvard University, and Cooper Harold Langford. 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Michigan. 
This is the only single volume on symbolic logic in English 
which is comprehensive and at the same time intelligible to 
those who have had no previous training in either logic or 
mathematics. The book provides an introduction to the sub- 
ject. Royal 8vo, 495 pp. $5.00. 


THE IDEALISTIC ARGUMENT IN RECENT 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


By G. Watts Cunningham, Professor of Philosophy, 
Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University. 

The purpose of this book is to expound the several types of 
argument historically advanced in British and American 
philosophy since the middle of the last century in support 
of an idealistic metaphysics and to enquire concerning the 


validity of each. It is a scholarly and significant work. 
Royal 8vo, 547 pp. $4.00. 
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